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DEPARTMENT OF NURSING EDUCATION 

IN CHARGE OF 

Isabel M. Stewart, R.N. 

THE CALIFORNIA EIGHT-HOUR LAW FOR WOMEN 
By Anna C. Jamme, R.N. 

The aim of this article is to show how the extension of the 
Eight Hour Law for Women to include students in training schools 
for nurses was enacted by the Legislature of California and became 
law on August 2, 1913, also the immediate reaction it produced on 
the hospitals, the patients, and the students themselves. 

The extension of the Eight Hour Law for Women to include 
groups, other than those already under its protection, was introduced 
before the legislature of 1913 by the State Bureau of Labor, and pub- 
licity through the newspapers was in progress. A bright, energetic 
and very human young woman reporter numbered among her friends 
some student nurses who frequently came to her little apartment on 
Telegraph Hill, in the artists' section, tired young students, weary 
with their long hours of duty, seeking some little rest and recuperation 
of spirit before returning to their patients. This little, energetic 
reporter, full of plans for the passage of the bill, which would con- 
serve the spirit of women workers in industry, fully overlooked the 
fagged nurses, until it was brought to her attention by the remark, 
"Why cannot nurses be brought under the same protection and these 
long hours of duty shortened by law?" Why not? Instantly the little 
human reporter saw how it could be done and students in hospitals 
included in the merciful provision. The Bureau of Labor believed 
that an amendment to include student nurses would be valuable and 
introduced a bill that had been drawn by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation which included hospitals among "other places 
of employment." 

The long hours of duty which caused the actual exploitation of 
students in public and private hospitals had reached notorious pro- 
portions, the greatest offenders being hospitals owned by corporations 
of physicians, or fraternal organizations, where increased revenue 
to the hospital from fees paid by patients for special nursing became 
a recognized thing. Students almost from their entrance into the 
school were placed on special duty and if particularly adapted by their 
personality were kept on special duty for the major part of their 
training. One hospital openly acknowledged that the Board of Direc- 
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tors counted on a return of at least $1,000 per month from this special 
nursing. 

The fact that two hospitals had successfully introduced an eight 
hour day was proof to the promoters of the fact that it could be done, 
and it was forthwith carried to the legislature with strong support 
from the Labor party. The opposition was represented by the own- 
ers of hospitals, trustees, and superintendents. The ground taken was 
that students were not in industry, but in a school ; that a larger num- 
ber of students would be required, consequently there would be greater 
expense to hospitals; that this added expense would have to be met 
by the patients ; that it would deprive the students of a valuable ex- 
perience in the nursing of private patients ; that disciplinary standards 
would suffer owing to the student having too much leisure time, all of 
which found little favor when brought up in committee or before a 
public hearing of joint committees. The bill progressed through 
committees and reached the Senate, where argument on inclusion of 
students in hospitals overshadowed all other inclusions in the bill, 
lasted an entire day, and was brought to an almost unanimous vote 
at midnight. 

The law reads that no female shall be employed in any hospitals 
for more than eight hours during any one day, nor more than forty- 
eight hours in any one week, and was framed to include women em- 
ployed in any mercantile establishment, laundry, hotel, apartment 
house, etc., where work stops at Saturday noon and is not resumed 
until Monday morning. The law further reads that the hours of 
work may be so arranged as to permit the employment of females so 
that they shall not work more than eight hours during the twenty- 
four hours of any one day, or forty-eight hours during any one week ; 
"provided, however, that the provisions of this section in relation to 
hours of employment shall not apply to, nor affect the harvesting, 
curing, canning nor drying of any variety of perishable fruit, or 
vegetable, nor to graduate nurses in hospitals." Therefore, the dif- 
ficulty of adjustment was in applying it to student nurses. 

Despite this difficulty, the superintendents of nurses went to work 
at once and on August 1, when the law became effective, they had their 
schedules arranged, and every hospital had the plan ready to inaugu- 
rate. It was law and it had to be done. 

The immediate reaction on the hospitals was necessarily very 
marked. Students had to be removed from special duty and replaced 
by graduates. About one-third more students had to be admitted, 
therefore, more accommodations for the housing of the students had 
to be provided. The law applied to females employed in hospitals, 
consequently, maids could not be allowed to work more than eight 
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hours in one day, nor more than forty-eight hours in one week, so more 
maids had to be employed, or men were engaged to replace them. It 
was at first a staggering situation for the hospitals and several small 
institutions were obliged to close their training schools and employ 
graduate nurses. 

The reaction on the training schools presented some very inter- 
esting features. The students in many instances were made to feel 
the burden of the law, vacations were taken away and there was over- 
crowding of nurses in homes and dormitories. The exaction of the 
law was kept unpleasantly before the students and, as might be ex- 
pected, one frequently heard that the students were more concerned 
in watching the clock than in attending to their duties, while perhaps 
a larger number, to their regret, found themselves obliged to leave 
their patients before their work was accomplished, as the law de- 
manded that they go off duty. There was a feeling of greater freedom, 
due to more leisure, which at first was not well used. The students 
had not yet learned how to use their leisure time, but later the estab- 
lishment of a new curriculum, supervised study, and consideration of 
their amusement and recreation, brought about a better adjustment. 
In two large hospitals, time clocks were installed in order to keep 
record of the hours of duty of each individual student. 

The patient on general care was at first impressed by the fre- 
quent changes of nurses. Where he had had two, or at most three 
students during the twenty-four hours to care for him, he now was 
having not less than four, and oftener a larger number. This was due 
to the frequent shifts and broken hours which, later, became regulated 
as better arrangements were worked out. As would be expected in 
the early months of adjustment, the patient was dissatisfied from a 
lack of continuity of service. This gradually disappeared under proper 
management and when change of nurses was judiciously considered. 

Strong objection on the part of physicians came from the fre- 
quent changes of nurses and the inability to fix responsibility on any 
one nurse. This was due largely to the method of keeping records 
and to failure on the part of the nurse going off duty to leave a clear 
statement on her bedside record. At first physicians ordered special 
graduate nurses for a great majority of their patients, irrespective 
of expense. This has gradually been lessened as a better system of 
general care has been forthcoming and many hospitals now take pride 
in caring for the larger number of their patients with their student 
service. 

The constitutionality of the law was attacked during the first 
year, and was carried to the Supreme Court of the United States by 
the trustees of a hospital in Oakland. The complainants attacked the 
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act on the grounds that it interfered with liberty of contract and it 
was asserted that labor in hospitals did not afford a basis for classi- 
fication; that there was no difference between such labor and "the 
same kind of labor" performed elsewhere; that the enforcement of 
the act with respect to student nurses would require the hospital either 
to cease the operation of the training schools, or to largely increase 
the number in attendance in order that an equal return in service 
could be obtained ; and such increase would involve a greatly enlarged 
expense. The complainants made an offer to prqve the fact that a 
woman who was a graduate nurse merely showed that she had com- 
pleted a course of study for the treatment of the sick, but that the 
course of study which a woman must take was not prescribed by law 
nor fixed by custom, but was such as any hospital, or training school 
might, in the discretion of its governing officers, see fit to prescribe ; 
that the difference between a graduate nurse and an experienced nurse 
is a difference of technicality and that there is no standard by which 
this difference can be measured ; that graduate nurses working in and 
employed by hospitals do not ordinarily perform the work of nursing 
the sick, but act as overseers to assistants to the medical staff. 

In the final decision rendered we read, "assuming that these 
nurses are included the case presented would seem to be decisive in 
favor of the law, for it appears that these persons on whom rest the 
burden of immediate attendance upon and nursing of, the patients in 
the hospital, are also pupils engaged in a course of study and the pro- 
priety of legislative protection of women undergoing such a discipline 
is not open to question." 

The law has now been in operation for five years and seven 
months, during which time it has been enforced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The inspectors of the Bureau have not entered a 
hospital except in case of complaint of infringement. Complaints have 
been entered by people outside of the hospitals, by patients, and by 
nurses. It has not been infrequent that discharged probationers, or 
students, have entered complaints. Investigation has been made and 
the complaint thoroughly sifted. In some instances this has been 
of actual help to the superintendent of nurses. In one case, in a large 
hospital with a heavy operating-room service, from which complaint 
had been made of continued over-hours of duty, the investigation 
brought out the fact that a much better system could be established 
which would relieve the nurses of being on duty over hours and 
would greatly add to the efficiency of this particular service and, when 
put into action, this did justify the investigation and very much re- 
lieved the situation. The Bureau of Labor has frequently acted in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Registration of Nurses in determining 
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what might be called an emergency, and when leniency might be shown 
during periods of readjustment or special strain. 

On the whole, the control has not been harsh nor arbitrary; there 
has been no spy system, as far as is known, the hospitals are held 
firmly to the enforcement and while they may disobey for a time, the 
infringement is usually brought to light. The investigation of com- 
plaints has occasionally been made by women and as a rule these in- 
vestigators have been courteous and have shown comprehension of 
the work. Although a complaint may be entered against the hospital, 
the spirit with which the hospital is endeavoring to meet the require- 
ments is, as a rule, taken into consideration. The fact that the law 
is administered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics does not in any way 
militate against the school, and it may be safe to say that the majority 
of students do not to-day know that this Bureau has jurisdiction over 
the length of their hours of duty. The Bureau of Labor does not toler- 
ate insubordination on the part of the student. In some cases students 
have been reprimanded by the Commissioner of Labor for entering 
protests in times of emergency. 

The strategic point in the work has been the superintendent of 
the school. On her alone has rested the responsibility of administra- 
tion. This has required administrative ability of no mean order. To 
move her students at proper times and in proper rotation, to maintain 
the harmonious working of all services, to keep in mind the patient 
and the student, the former's welfare and comfort and the latter's 
training, both in class and at the bedside, has taxed her ability, her 
foresight and leadership to no small degree. The great difficulty has 
been to arrange the hours to conform with the forty-eight hours a 
week. The straight eight-hour day, seven days a week, presents little 
difficulty, but when twenty-four hours must be covered for which the 
law makes no provision, the arrangement must be made either on a 
basis of seven hours for six days, or of six hours for one day, or of 
eight hours for six days and the seventh day off duty. The first ar- 
rangement has found greater favor as promoting a continuity of work, 
although certain hospitals are strong advocates of the last plan of the 
solid twenty-four hours off duty each week. Each individual hospital 
of necessity works out its own scheme according to conditions prevail- 
ing. Many forms have been tried, found ineffective, put aside, and 
others taken up. The arrangement of the class schedule and the hour 
schedule have had to coordinote, compelling the establishment of a 
master form into which the students of the various classes would fit. 
This has been especially true of the larger schools of one hundred or 
more students. 

The practical working out of the law during its five years of 
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existence has shown that it is, in the first place, a possibility, even 
with the inflexibility of the forty-eight hour week. It has taken time 
to bring it into smooth running order and into favor. At present 
many superintendents who were strongly opposed at first, now express 
satisfaction and unwillingness to go back to the former plan, even 
should the law be repealed. 

The primary object of the law was in the interest of the health 
and morale of the students, as under the old system there was little, 
if any, time for rest, recreation, or study. The long apprenticeship 
of three years was spent almost constantly at the bedside or in other 
exacting duties. The student paid a very high tuition for a very one- 
sided training, and the hospital exacted a heavy toll from these young 
women. Even the time of illness, often brought on by overwork, had 
to be made up. The social life of the young student was completely 
submerged by her duties and it was rarely that any provision was 
made for her recreation or entertainment. Under the present system 
there is time for class work, study, and recreation. The leisure time, 
once thought fruitful for mischief, is now, in the most progressive 
schools, well looked after. The students have time to do their sewing, 
attend to their wardrobes, and altogether live the life of normal, 
healthy, and energetic young women. 

Admissions to the schools have increased and women of good 
qualifications have not had to be discouraged by the prospect of long 
hours of duty. The general health index of students has risen and 
when the course is completed they are, as a rule, in better physical con- 
dition than when they entered the school. 

This demonstration of a measure which has now passed well be- 
yond the experimental stage and has given proof that the plan is pos- 
sible and reasonable, should serve as an encouragement to other states, 
where students in schools of nursing are still burdened with the 
severely long hours of difficult duty. Thus the California Bureau of 
Labor accomplished in one swift stroke what apparently has been 
thought impossible and in taking hold of the situation has shown con- 
clusively that the eight-hour day for student nurses is wholly prac- 
tical and reasonable of accomplishment. 



